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WIELAND; 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 
.4n American Tale. 


BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN 


CHAPTER VI 





‘Continued from page 50.) one 


Nioht ac length returned ana the storm 
i ‘Lhe air was once more clear and 


calay, and bore an affecting Coutrast Co that. 
yproar of} the clements by which it had 
wi preceded, | spent the darksome 
nours, as 1 spent the day, contemplative 

seated at the window. Why was my 
vod absorbed in thoughts omimous and 
Why did 


iwhs, and my eyes oveitlow with tears: 


dreary 2 iny bosom heave with 
Was the tempest that had just past, a signal 
of the ruin which impended-over-mer—- 
My soul fondly dwelt upon the images of 
my brother and his children, yet they only 
wcreased the mournfulness of my contem- , 


les the charming 


The 


ve dignity sat on the brow of their father, 


of 


plati ms, The smi 


bibes were as bland as formerly. 


wi vet Ethought of them with anguish.— | 
‘omething whispered that the happiness | 
ve at present enjoyed was set on mutable 

‘wmdations. Death must happen to all. 
nether our felicity was to be subverted 
y it to-morrow, or whether it was ordain- | 
sl that we should lay down our heads fall 
i years and of honour, was a question that 

At other | 
I eithe: 


> human ‘being could solve. 
tines, te se ideas seldom tatruded. 
wrbore to reflect upon the destiny that is re- 
served for all men, or the reflection was | 
Mixed up with images that disrobed it of | 
terror bat now the uncertainty of life oc- | 
curred to me without any of its usyal and | 
alleviating accompaniments. [said to my- | 


Ci, we must die. Sooner of later, we 


Must disappear forever from the. face of | 
Whatever | 
hold us to life, they must be broken. This | 
“one of existence is, in all its parts, ca- | 


® earth, be the links that 


‘utous. The greater number is oppress 


*< with Immediate evils, and those, the 
tide 


ide of whose fortunes is full, how small is | 
Ye Bi 


Mat it will terminate. 


For some time I indulged myself, with- 


out reluctance, in these gloomy thoughts ;| By whispering in my ear, she intended to 


' : » : . - : 
but at length the dejection which they pro- | rouse without alarming me. 


i 
| 


; 
| 
} 
’ 
| 
/ 
| 
; 


‘uced became insupportably painful. i Fall of this persuasion, I called; “ Ju- 


| Padeavoured to dissipate it with music. J || dith,” said 1, “is it you? What do vou 
had all my grandfather's melody as well! want? Is there any thing the matter with 
as poetry by rote.” 1 now lighted by chance | you?” No answer was returned. I re- 
ona ballad, which commemorated the fate | peated my inquiry, but equally in vain. — 
of a German Cavalier, who fell at the siege Cloudy as was the atmosphere, and cur- 


of Nice under Godfrey of Bouillon. My | tained as my bed was, nothing was visible 


‘made was suflicieut to Urive them away. | 


|) were laid close to my ear. 


} 


| 


| 
| 


portion of enjoyment, since they know | with me as a servant. 
| Ww 


-urieved. The whisper evidently proceeded 


|The first idea that suggested itself, was, 


choice was unfortunate, for the scenes of) 1 withdrew the curtain, and leaning my 
violence and carnage which were here | head on my elbow, I listened with the deep- 


‘wildly but forcibly portrayed, only sug-|) st attention to catch some new sound.— 
gested to my thoughts a new topic in the} Meauwhile I ran over in my thoughts every 
horrors of war. 


circumstance that could assist my conjec- 
f souvht refuge, but inefiectually, in |, tures. 
My mind was thronged by vivid | My habitation was a wooden edifice, 
but confused images, and no effort that 1) consisting of two stories. Tn each story 
ll were two rooms, separated by an entry, or 
In this situation [ heard the clock, which middle passage, with which they commu 
bung in the room, give the sigual furtwelve. | nicated by opposite doors, ‘The passaye, 
It was the same instrument which formerly |, on the lower story, had doors at the two 
Windows answer- 
An- 
was regarded, by every one of our family,’ nexed to this, on the eastern side, were 
with veneration. Jt had fallen to me in ‘ wings, divided, in like manner, into an up- 
the division of his property, and was placed , per. and lower room; one of them 
in this asylum. ‘The sound awakened a prised a kitchen, and chamber above it fox 
series of reflections respecting his death. J) the servant, and commenicated, op both 
wis not allowed to pursue them ; for scarcely | stories, with the parlour adjoining it be- 
had the vibrations ceased, when my atten- | low, and the chamber adjoining it above. 
tion was attracted by a whisper, which, at t The opposite wing is of smaller dimen- 
first, appeared to proceed from lips that sions, the rooms not being above eight ‘ect 
square. The lower of these was used as a 
No wonder that a circumstance like this | depository of household implements, the 
In the first impulse of my ;upper was a closet in which I deposited 


sleep. 


; 
} 
; 


hung in my father’s chamber, and which, |ends, aud a staircase. 
on account of its being his workmanship, | ed to the doors on the upper story. 


ilie 


startled me. 


. terror, | utrered a slight scream, ad shrunk my books and papers. They had but one 


to the opposite side of the bed. In a mo-|) inlet, which was from the room adjoining. 
ment, however, I recovered from my tre- | There was no window in the lower oue, 
pidation. I was habitually indiflerent to and in the upper, a small aperture which 
all the causes of fear, by which the majori- communicated light and air, but would 
ty are afflicted. 1 entertained no appre | scarcely admit the body. The door which 
hension of either ghosts or robbers. Our |} led into this, was close ‘to my bed livad, 
security had never been molested by either, f and was always locked, bat when [ myself 
and I made use of no means to prevent or | was within, The avenues below were ac- 
|| customed to be closed aid bolted at nights, 
| The maid was my only companion, and 
‘she could pot reach my chamber without 
| previously passing through the opposite 
| chamber, and the middle passage, of wh ch, 
that it was uttered by the girl who lived ‘however, the doors were usually untasien- 
Perhaps, some-| ed. If she had occasioned this noise, sie 
hat had alarmed her, or she was sick, , would have answered ny repeated calls 


counterwork their machinations. “My tran- 
quill'ty, on this occasion, was quickly re- 


from one who was posted at my bed-side. 





. 
and had come to request my assistance.—_ 

















5 


8 


- —~ 


— 


fe y rene eee 


No other conclusion, therefore, was left), My terrors urged me forward with almosta | or was able to give any signal. 


me, but that Thad mistaken the sounds, 
and that my imagination had transformed 
some 
man creature. 
I was preparing to relinquish my listening 
attitude, when my ear was again salute d 
with anew and yet louder whispering. It. 
appeared, as before, to issue from lips that 
touched my pillow. 
tention, however, clearly showed me, that | 
the sounds. issued from within the closet ; 
the door of which was not more than eight | 
inches trom my pillow. 

This second interruption occasioned a 
shock less vehement than the former.. 


I was so much mistress of my feelings, as ‘ticular, proceeded with lights and weapons | ment when your friend was discov erec 


to continue listening to what should be said. 


‘The whisper was distinct, hoarse, and ut-. 


tered so as to show that the speaker was de- 
sirous of being heard by some one near, but, 
at the same time, studious to avoid being, 
oveilieard by any other. 

“Stop, stop, IM6y; madman as you are ! | 
‘there are better means than that. Curse 
upon your rashness! there is no need to 


shoot.” and finding her wholly ignorant of what 
Such were the words uttered in a tone of | 


eagerness and anger, within so small a dis- 
* « ’ 


tance of my pillow. What construction 


could TE put apon them? My heart began to_ 
palpitate with dread of some unknown dan-‘ 


ver. Presently, another voice, but equal- 
}y near me, was heard whispering in an- 
“Why not? Twill draw a trigger in 


this business, but perdition be my Jot if I 


swer, 


To this, the first voice returned, 
a tone which rage had heightened in a 


do more.” 
“in 
«mall degree above a whisper, * Coward ! 
standaside, and see me do it. [ will grasp 
her by the throat; T will do her 


in an instant ; 


What wonder that I 


was petrified by sounds so dreadful! Mur-| 
! 


nich as to groan.” 


derers lurked my closet. They 

planning the means of my destruction. / 
One resolved to shoot, amb the other 
mcuaced sufiocation. ‘Their means being | 
chosen, they would forthwith break the 
door. Flight instantly suggested itself as 


most eligible in circumstances so perilous. 
1 deliberated not a moment ; 
ing W ings to my speed, I leaped out of bed, 
and scantily robed as I was, rushed out of 
the chamber, down stairs, and into the open 
[ can hardly recollect the process 
kevs withdrawing bolts. 


air. 


’ 
ty) 


turning Kevs, and 


casual noise. into the voice ef a hu-. 
, . . . . ' 
Satisfied with this solution, 


A second effort of at- 


business , 
she shall not have time so | 


were. 


but, fear add- | 
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f stopped not till I 
I had not 
when exhausted by 
and by my 


' mechanical impulse. 
sreached my brother's door. 
vained the threshold, 
the violence of my emotions, 
speed, T sunk dewn in a fit. 

How long I remained in this situation I 
not. When I recovered, | 
myself stretched on a bed, surrounded by 
my sister and her female servants. 


know found 


| I was 
astonished. at the scene before me, but’ 
gradually recovered 
| what had happened. 


the recollection 
J answered their im- 


! portunate inquiries as well as I was able. || 


|My brother and Pleyel, whom the storm 


I of the preceding day chanced to detain» my brother overtook him before he re ached 
started, but gave no audible token of alarm. here, informifg themselves of every par- | the hall. 


/to my déserted habitation. 
my chamber and my closet, and found 
every thing in its proper place and cus- 
tomary order. 
was locked, and appeared not to have been 

They 
They 


Pleyel’s caution in- 


They entered 





|| opened in my absence. 
| Judith’s 


selon and in safety. 


apartinent. found her 


; * . . ° 
duced him to forbear alarming the girl; 


had passed, they directed her to return to 
her chamber. They then fastened the 
doors, and returned. 

My friends were disposed to regard this 
‘transaction as a dream. That persons 
should be actually immured in this closet, 





, . 
to which, in the circumstances of the time, 


access from without or within was appa- | 


rently impossible, they could not seriously 
believe. That any human beings had in- 
tended murder, unless it were to cover a 
scheme of pillage, e; but 
that no such design had been formed, was 
evident from the security in which the fur- 
_hiture of the house and the closet remained. 

I revolved every incident and expression 


that had occurred: 


was incredible: 


My senses assured me 
of the truth of them, and yet their abrupt- 
ness and improbability made me, in my 
, Thi 


ture had made a deep iIMpression on my 


| turn, somewhat incredulous, adven- 4 
faney, and it was not till after a week’s 
abode at my brother's, that I resolved to 
resume the possession of my own dwelling. 

There was another circumstance that 
enhanced the mysteriousness of this event. 
After my recovery iC was obvious to inquire 
by ‘What means the attention of the family 
‘had been drawn to my situation, Thad 
'! fallen before I had reached the threshold, 


a, 


of | 


The door of the closet | 


went to. 


a upeqgnatendie 
ie oe 





My brothe: 
related, that while this was transacting jp 
my chamber, he himself was awake, in coy, 

sequence of some sliglit mdisposition, an. 

lay, according to his custom, 


' Some favorite topic, 


musing vo; 
Suddenly the silence 
which was remarkably profound, was bi 

ken by a voice of most piercing shrillnes. 
that seemed to be uttered by one in the ha 
‘Awake ! 


“ hasten to succour one tha 


below his chamber, arise 
i ‘it exclaimed : 
is dying at your door,” 


| This summons was effectual. The: 

was noone inthe house who was not rouse, 

| by it. Pleyel was the first to obey, and 
What was the general astonish. 


stretched upon the grass before the door, 
pale, ghastly, and with évery nrark o! 
death ! 

This was the third instance of a voice, 
exerted for the benefit of this little commu- 


nity. The agent was no less inscrutable 





in this, than in the former case. When] 
ruminated upon these events, my soul was 
suspended in. wonder and awe. Was I 


really deceived in imagining that T heard 


the closet conversation? I was no longer 
at liberty to question the reality of these 
accents which had formerly recalled. ms 
brother from the hill; which had imparted 
tidings of the death of the 
Plevel: 


them to my assistance. 


»Cierman lads to 


and whieh had. lately summoned 


x) 
Put how was I to reeard this midnight 
conversation > EJoarse and mantlike voices 


conferring on the means of death, so neat 


‘my bed, and at such an hour! How had 
my ancicnt security vanished ! That dwe 
ling, which had hitherto been an inviolat 


asyluin, was now beset with danger to nm’ 
life, ‘Tha 


1? 
me, coud 


‘ 
. 


dear: t 
Pi ves, 


who had consented to reside with us durin 


- ; 
solitude, formerly so 


bo longer be endured. 


the months of spring, lodged in the vacant 


to ftiet ans alarnmis.— 


! 
i 


chamber, in order 
He treated my fears with ridicule, wad in 
a short time very slight traces of them re- 
i mained : but as it was wholly indifferent to 
him whether his nights were passes atn) 
| house or at my brother's, this arrangemen! 
gave general satisfaction. 

[ T> be continued.) 





Have not to do with any man in his pas- 
‘sion; for men are not like iron, to be 
i wrought upon when they are hot. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


YAMOYDEN, 

& Tale of the Wars of King Philip: in six Cantos. | 

By the late Rev. James Wallis Eastburn, A. M. and | 
his Friend. 

( Continued from page 52.) 


The first canto ends with the burial of 
Agamoun; young Annawon is left alone 
with the Sachem, who, after compliment- 
ing him upon his friendship and constancy, | 
informs him, that 
———-——by fraud or force, 

Through Nipnet tribes we hold our course ; 
Yamoyden to their broken bands 


Yet dear, must through their northern lauds 
Make smooth our path.—— 





The second canto commences with a 
beautiful proem, preparing us for a fine | 
evening scene -— 


Hail! sober Evening ! thee the harrass’d brain 

And aching heart with fond orisons greet : 

The respite thou of toil; the balm of pain; 

To thoughtful mind the hour for musing meet: 

‘Tis then the sage, from forth his lone retreat, © 

The rolling universe around espies ; 

*Tis then the bard may hold communion sweet 

With lovely shapes, unkenn’d by grosser eyes, 
Aad quick perception comes of finer mysteries. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The silent-hour of bliss! when in the west 

Her argent cresset lights the star of love :— 

The spiritual hour! when creatures blest 

Unseen return o'er former haunts to rove ; 

While sleep. his shadowy mautle spreads above, 

Sleep, brother of forgetfulness and death, 

Round well-known couch, with noiseless tread they 
rove, 

In tones of heavenly musie comfort breathe, 

And tell what weal or bale shall chance the moon be- 

neath. 


Hour of devotion! like a distant sea, 
‘Fhe world’s loud voices faintiy murmuring die ; 
Responsive to the spheral harmony, 
While grateful hymns are borne from earth on high. 
©! who can gaze on yon unsubtied sky, 
And not grow purer from the heavenward view! 
As those the Virgin Mother's meek, full cye, 
Who met, if uninspiréd lore be true, 

Felt a new birth within, and sin no longer knew. 


Let others hail the oriflamme of morn, 

O’er kindling bills unfurl’d with gorgeous dies! 

O mild, blue Evening! still to thee I turn, 

With helier thought, and with undazzled eyes :— 

Where wealth and power with glare and splendour 
rise, 

Let fools and slaves disgustful incense burn! 

Still Memory’s moonlight lustre let me prize ; 

‘The great, the good, whose court is o’er, discern, 

And, from their glories past, time’s mighty lessons 

learn! 


The poetry is kept up with the same 
spirit, and with redoubled interest after our 
introduction to Nora, the wife of Yamoy- 
den 


| 


Sorrow had been her let. She loved, 
As few have loved of earthly frame ; 
And misery but too well had proved 
Her anguished heart was still the same. 
Ere Areskoui’s wild alarms 
Called all the red men forth to arms, 
A Nipnet chiefiain wooed and won 
Her virgin love ; and when begun 
The desolating strife, his care 
Long screened her from the quest of war, 
Night closed on Philip's victor day, 
And hurrying in the desperate fray, 
The Nipnet chieftain with his bride 
Were borne near Haup’s beleagured side. 
A home he found, that none could know, 
So deemed the chief,—or friend or foe ; 


[revenge be his object, he has had ample 
cause in the outrages committed against 
‘him, in the death of his brother, and in the 
destroying of the Narragansett Fortress.— 
He accordingly goes to speed his brethren’s 
flight, and promises to return “with the 
morrow’s closing light,” te bear her for 
ever “ from the sounds of war.”— 





“ Farewell! I will not weep ;""—she said, 

Though stealing from its liquid bed 
There fell the unbidden tear ;— 

I will not weep ;—a warrior's wife 

Must learn the moods of wayward life, 





Ile placed her in that island grove, 
With one dear pledge of mutual love. 
Decp in the forest's bosom green, 
Their cot embowered arose ; 
Enveloped in its woven screen, 
And wrapt in calm repose. 
The fairy bumming-bird could scarce 
Amid the boughs its entrance pierce ; 
And practised Indian’s hunter eye 
Would fail to trace iis mystery. 
One eye alone its labyrinth knew, 
One only heart to Nora true. 
Here while her vigil sad she keeps, 
And lists in vain Yamoyden’s steps, 
Her weeping babe she hushed to rest, 
And lulled upon her heaving breast, 
Or wove a passing strain to cheat 
The tedious hours with music sweet. 





' 


At length the noise of parting hieahe! 
was heard, and Yamoyden appeared to! 
share the griefs of his afflicted spouse. 
He mourns that she has become the partner | 
of his fortunes, for le must go to join the| 


children of despair. Nora adds :— 





| 


“ O why forsake thy child and me? 
Thou art not summoned there— 
Where thou, a Christian, may'st again 
Thy hands with Christian slaughter stain !"’ 
They condole with each other upon 
their misfortunes. Ie concludes by say- 


ing, that 


| 


* Alone, unaided, we must fly, 
Break through our toils, the bunter bands, 
To find a home in happier lands. 
O haply yet, our dangers past, 
Some blest retreat may rise at last.” 





But Nora had lived too long in those | 
turbulent times to be flattered by delusive | 
hope : 


 Yamoyden, ‘tis a blissful dream,— 

A glimpse of heaven through thunder-clouds ; 
Despair forbids such light to beam 

O'er the deep gloom our fate that shrouds. 
Dark is the lord whose desperate cause 
Thou followest ; yet for reason pause ; 
Pausgy ere that heart of guilt and guile 
Entrap thee in its latest wile !” : 














But Yamoyden’s unbroken spirit forbids 
‘him to entertain an idea inimical to the | 





cause and character of the noble chief. If } 


Nor know the form of fear. 
There is a chill my bosom o'er, 
Which sadly says, we meet no more 
But let it pass ;—farewell! and Gop 
Preserve thee, on the path of blood !”’ 





Their last embrace is well portrayed by 
‘the Poet; but 


One throb remained ;—the spell it broke, 
When her unconscious infant woke ; 
Maternal cares recalled her thought, 

And soothed her labouring breast o’erfraugt, 
While thus again her acceuts flow 

In deep accordance with her wo. 


1. 


'“ They say that afar in the land of the wesi, 

| Where the bright golden sun sinks in glory to 1es 
Mid fens where the hunter ne'er ventured to tread, 
A fair lake unruffled and sparkling is spread ; 


Where, lost in his course, the rapt Indian discovers, 
|| In distance seen dimly, the green isle of lovers. 


9 


~. 


“* Their verdure fades never ; immortal in bloom, 

Soft-waves the magnolia its groves of perfume ; 

And low bends the branch with rich fruiage depres:, 

All glowing like gems in the crowns of the east ; 

There the bright eye of Nature, in mild glory hovers 

’Tis the land of the sunbeam,—the green isle of 
lovers ! 





| 





? 
mM | 











“ Sweet strains wildly float on ihe breezes that kiss 

The calm-flowing Jake round that region of bliss ; 

Where, wreathbing their garlands of amaranth, fair 
choirs 


| Glad measures still weave to the sound that inspires 


The dance and the revel, mid forests that cover 
On high with their shade the green isle of the lover. 


4. 


‘¢ But fierce as the snake with his eyeballs of fire, 
When his scales are all brilliant and glowing with ire, 
Are the warriors to all, save the maids of their isle, 
Whose law is their will, and whose life is their smile ; 


|| From beauty their valour and strength are not rovers, 


And peace reigns supreme in the green isle of lovers. 


5. 


{| And he who has sought to set foot on its shore, 
it . 
|| In mazes perplext, has beheld it no more ; 


It fleets on the vision, deluding the view, 

Its banks still retire as the hunters pursue ; 

O! wihto in this vain world of wo shall discover, 
The home undisturbed, the green isle of the lover !” 


{To be continued} 
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—————— 
From Ackermunn’s Repository. 
AUGUSTUS AND CECILIA. 


Mrs. Meredith and Mrs. Howard had 
been friends from their childhood; they 
were married at the same time, and became 
mothers on the same day; the first of aj 
son, and the latter of a daughter. The 
former was born blind, and this circum- 
stance so afflicted his mother, who had great 
sensibility, that her friends feared she would 
not survive her accouchment. Providence, 
however, ordered it otherwise ; she reco- 
vered, to devote herself with the fondest 
and most i t care to her duties as 
a mother. ~ Her little Augustus grew up 
healthy, lively, and intelligent ; his beauty 
was the admiration of every body, and his 
misfortunes and amiable temper rendered 


him an object of interest to all who knew 
him. 








Mrs. Howard, the attached and tender 
friend of his mother, had felt for Augustus, 
from the moment of -his birth, an affection 
that was almost maternal. She had secretly 
resolved, that if Heaven deprived him of 
his mother, she would supply her place. 
Her daughter aud Augustus were almost 





constantly together: the little Cecilia, who 
was naturally of a tender and compassion- | 
ate disposition, soon became sensible of | 
the misfortune under which her beautiful 
play-fellow laboured ; and she endeavoured, 
by all the kind attentions which she could 
show him, to alleviate it. As the children 





each other, and the parents, on both sides, | 
saw with pleasure the growth of an affec-' 


tion, which promised to form their mutual | 
happiness. 


‘Duriag the infancy and childhood of Au-' 


gusttis, every meats had been tried to re-| 


storé him to sight, bot in vain. He had } ings for an early day, when a trifling inci- | hearts tender and faithful as her own can 


| conceive the shock which this annihilation 


nearly attained his. twentieth year, when | 
an occulist, who has since become very ce- | 


lebrated in his profession, was just begin- | 








dent destroyed her hopes of happiness. 


than beauty, but this she did not send 
Naturally modest and humble, she estimat- | 


ed herself in all respects, below her deserts; | her incessantly. 


and when she thought of all that nature had | 
done for Augustus, she could not help per) 
ing that he would be disgusted with her: 
want of those personal charms, which he. 
himself so eminently possessed. 

She could not. conceal these apprehen- | 
sions from her lover, who tried every ar-| 
gument that affection could suggest to 
banish them, but in vain. He even offered | 
to give up the chance of gaining the blessing | 
of sight, but this Cecilia would not listen | 
to. “No, my dear Augustus,” cried she, | 
“all I can, or all I ought to ask, is, that | 
you will deal with me sincerely. If, when! 
you have seen how homely I am in com-| 
parison with others, your heart should 
revolt from, our intended union, do not 
conceal from me your change of senti-| 
ment: I could resign you a thousand times | 
more readily, than I could bear the thought | 
of being an obstacle to your happiness.” | 
“Talk not thus, my dear apprehensive 
Cecilia,” said Augustus, “ you can never) 
be an obstacle to that happiness which you, | 
and you alone, can form.” | 

The operation was crowned with suc- 
cess; Augustus recovered his sight, and 
for some days he seemed to exist in a de- 
lirium of pleasure. 


saw, Cecilia was still the one who interest- | severe, but principle triumphed. 


ABINET. 


j 
| 
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| possessed graces, often more attractive|! No sleep visited tliat night the eyes of 


Cecilia; the exclamation of Augustus, and 
the tone in which it was delivered, haunted 
She watched him closely 
the following day; she saw, or fancied she 
saw, that his thoughts appeared occupied, 
and that his manner to herself was changed. 
In a few days she learned that he visited 
at the house of Mrs. Copeland, the mother 
of the young beauty; and from that mo- 
ment she felt convinced that she had lost 
his heart. 

This blow was more than she could sup. 
port: from the first dawn of reason, he 
had been the object dearest to her in the 
world, and the habit of being constantly 
together had rendered his society a want 
which she could not supply: true, she 
knew that honour and conscience would 
not permit him to desert her; but could she 
bear the thought of aceeptimg his hand 
unaccompanied by his heart? No; she 
felt that, to secure his” happinegs, she 
myst resign him; and this cruel thought 
preyed upon her mind, and by degrees 
poisoned the springs of life. 

The parents of Augustus were surprised 
and offended at finding that he no longer 
urged his union with Cecilia ; his father 
spoke to him upon the subject. Augustus 
had till then striven to disguise from him- 
self his passion for Miss Copeland, but his 


Astonished and en-|| father’s remonstrance forced him to open 
I | chanted with the different objects which he ‘his eyes. 
grew np, they became warmly attached to { 


The conflict in his mind was 
He has- 


ed him the most; it was from her that he |\tened to beg that Cecilia would name the 
sought an explanation of all he wanted to | day for the consummation of his happiness. 


ktfow ; in short, without her he would not 
enjoy even his new-found pleasures. The | 
apprehensions of Cecilia were lulled to, 
sleep, and she began to listen to his plead-| 


They met at an evening party a young 


lady, whose charms were then the theme| 


She evaded complyingewith his request, 
and though he complained of her cruelty, 
she read but too truly in his countenance 
the joy that he felt at her refusal. Only 


of all her hopes gave her. From that 


hour she drooped, and it soon become evi- 


ning to be talked of. Mr. Meredith applied | of universal admiration ; the moment Au-|| dent that she was hastening to the grave. 


to him, but with little hope : to his surprise | 


and joy, he declared that he did not de-' 


spair of procuring for his son the blessing | 
of sight. One may easily conceive the | lousy of superior attractions which seized 


transports with which the lovers and their 
fond parents heard this declaration ; but the 
delight of Cecitia was not unmingled with 
pain; she looked forward with apprehen- 
sion to the moment in which Augustus 
would have the power to compare hei: with 
others of her sex. Cecilia was not hand- 


beautiful !” 
heart of Cecilia: it was not a mean jea- 


jent, had robbed her of the heart of Augus- 
tus; never before had he expressed him- 


_ | 
gustus saw her, he exclaimed, “ How} 
The exclamation pierced the | 


her; it was a fear that the charms, which 
she herself acknowledged to be transcend- 


self in such a tone of rapture; his eyes 
during the whole evening followed the love- 








Her parents and Augustus were almost 
distracted at her situation, though wholly 
unsuspicious of its cause. The physicians 
urged her to try the effects of a milder 
climate: but this, notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of her friends, she steadily refused, 
on the plea, that she was convinced, from 


internal evidence, no benefit would accrue 


to her health from the change. 
One evening when Augustus called, he 


ly stranger, and he returned home pensive || found her apparently much better, and this 








some, aud she knew it: she, however, 


and abstracted. 


i favourable change induced him to urge the 
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expestiinet of trave ling: for some time | 
she evaded a reply, but when she could no 
longer do so, she begged he would not 
make a request, with which it was impos- 
sible for her to comply. Hurt at the deter- 
mined air with which these words were 
pronounced, Augustus replied warmly, 
“ Till now, Cecilia, I thought you loved 
me: I have deceived myself; for if you 
did, you would not refuse to try to live for 
my sake.” Overcome by these words, she 
answered in a flattering tone, “ Why 
should I wish to live, when, if I did, I 
could not make you happy ?” 

The truth flashed in a moment upon the 
mind of Augustus; he beheld her before 
him sinking into the grave, the uncomplain- 
ing victim of his involuntary perfidy. No| 
language can paint the agony which this 


‘hese former events, and which, per- | evening. The impatient couple could 
haps, is productive of more good than any hardly wait for the arrival of the appointed 
other faculty of our mind. The season of || Hour: and, in fact, every thing looked so 
childhood, is emphatically the season of | Pleasing, that not to have enjoyed it, would 
joy, and the days of its innocence are a | have evinced an insensibility highly crimi- 
never failing source of amusement, in the | nal, and which I could hardly believe my- 
domestic circle, as well as in solitude. The | self capable of. In a short time every ob- 
time when we lothed forward with eager- | jection to the season they had selected gave 
ness for the return of the New-Year, when |, Way—the formal habits of the city, gradu- 
we could greet our friends with the happy |, ally vanished, every thing appeared per- 
salutations of a light and guileless heait, is i fectly genteel ; and, in a word, contrary to 
pleasingly brought to mind, by the recur- || my former resolution, I determined to ac- 
rence of the season; even i hoary head | _ knowledge that my beautiful friend was 
forgets the number that have silvered his | ‘married on the evening of New-Year’s day. 

locks, and again assumes the air of cheer-| The ceremony at length over, things 
fulness and gayety,to “ rejoice with those || were going on with their accustomed glee, 
that rejoice.” But his semblance of cheer- || when the grandfather of the young lady 
fulness is soon sobered down into that con- |! entered to greet her with the salutations of 
| templative spirit, inspired by the occasion. a new made bride. His aspect was solemn, 





sad conviction gave him: he threw him-| 
self at her feet; he called heaven and | 

earth to witness, that he abjured, from that || 
moment, every sentiment inimical to her) 
happiness ; that his whole heart was hers, 
and that in life or death he would be hers’ 
alone. 

His looks, his tones told Cecilia that she 
was not deceived; a ray of joy and hope 
lighted up her countenance. She extend- | 
ed her hand. “ O Augustus,” cried she, |‘ 
‘‘ this moment overpays all! I am happy !”’| 
Augustus sprang to clasp her to his heart ; | 
she sank a lifeless corpse in his arms: the 
sudden burst of rapture had released her 
pure spirit, and it was gone for ever. 

Augustus still survives: he religiously 
kept his promise; no other woman has 
replaced Cecilia in his heart; her image is 
ever present with him, and often and deep- 
ly does he regret, that by giving way to a 
sentiment which conscience and gratitude 
ought to have checked, he caused the death 
of her whose life had been spent in acts of 
love to him. 
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FOR-THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
THE NEW VEAR. 

The progress of time brings with it 
many sober reflections; the days gone by, 
are fraught with so many incidents of plea- 
sure or pain, of regret or congratulation, 
that every era in its march seems to be 
formed to afford us an opportunity of call- 
ing to our minds the things that are past. 
There is a gloomy pleasure in the retros- 
pection which always finds us prepared to 





In compliance with frequent  solicita- | but not severe; and I shall never forget 
tions, I once went to spend the helidays | \the impressive manner with which he ex- 
| with a worthy family in the country. As| patiated upon the fleetness of time, and 
is usual in villages, every thing was pre- | ithe uncertainty of again meeting with less 
pared for a season of joy and festivity, and | cares about them than those with which 
in the true simple style of rural life. Ex-| they were now encompassed. He con- 
pectation was raised to the highest pitch, | || cluded, by assuring them, that the day they 
and in addition to the pleasure anticipated || had chosen, w ould alw ays retura with re- 
from the hilarity of the season, the eldest | doubled interest as they grew older, and 
daughter of my friend had appointed that || ‘that when they were separated by death, 
day, as a proper time for giving her hand ‘the survivor would look forward to its re- 
in wedlock, to a worthy young farmer in | currence with the unfeigned sorrow which 
| the seighiioaiined. Coming from the city, | | the recollection of this happy moment must 
| the idea of being married on a holiday was | | inevitably produce. “ This night,” said 
tinctured not a little with vulgarity, and I | ihe, “ completes fifty years since I first oc- 
imagit >a that it would be inseparable from | cupied the place you now do, and fora 
my thoughts, throughout the ceremony. She | | similar purpose. I can never contemplate 
was a beautiful and an amiable girl, and ] || the approach of this season without the re- 
felt considerable interest in her reputation, ] membrance of those joys which my beloved 
for gentility, ds well as some concern for || partner used to share with me, but which 
her future happiness. I came rather too | were cut short by her untimely death.— 
late to advise a postponement of the cere-|/ Thirty years a widower, and”—The con 
mony, and a little observation convinced bhomeane was here becoming rather too 
me of its impracticability, even if the time | serious for a sprightly little girl, who pro- 
|| would have permitted. A large company | posed that her erandfi ither should take 
had assembled, and the labour of many || part in a pawn play, they were about com- 
|| | days, now ound its recompense in the dis- | mencing. Ife complied with cheerfulness, 
play of finery, long held in reserve for the | | after wiping a tear from his aged cheek— 
| occasion—huge boquets of artificial flow-||and after enjoying the amusement for a 
ers, numerous strings of beads and bugles, || short time with great humour, took his 
fine wooden combs, with embroidered mus- || leave. 
lin gowns, shone from every part of the|| I aftewards learnt tliat the arrangements 
room—while the beaux, with their new || were made by the old gentleman, in com- 
yellow buskin gloves, and frilled shirts, in-|j pliance with his favourite feelings ; and I 
spired a spirit of laudable emulation among || have since been informed that their subse- 
the ladies, sometimes, indeed, bordering | quent life has been as happy as the begin- 
upon enterprise, which should first follow || ning, and that every New-Year adds one 
the example of the worthy pair, that were |j more to their little flock. * 
to haye their happiness consummated that | 
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ANECDOTES. 





General Ungern Sternberg was the offi- 
cer chosen by Peter HI. of Russia, to ac- 
company him in a visit which he made to 
the unfortunate Ivan, at Schlusselberg, who 
had been dethroned by the Empress Eliza- 
beth when in his cradle. They found this 
wretched man in a dungeon, the 
window of which admitted but a faint gleam 
of day, the light being intercepted by piles 
of wood heaped up in the court. He was} 
in a very dirty white jacket, with a pair of 
old shoes on his feet. His hair was very 
light, and cut short like that of a Russian 
slave. He was tolerably well made, and 
his complexion had a paleness which show- 
ed that the sun had never shone on his face. 
He was then upwards of twenty, and had 
been confined ever since he was fourteen 
months old; but he had received some im- 
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little circular palace, in the centre of which 
was to be a garden, with orders to have it 
built for Ivan in the court of the fortress. 
It was cruel, that this act of humanity to- 
wards an innocent man should have served 
as a pretext against the unfortunate Peter. 
He was charged with having intended to 
build a prison for his wife and son, and 
this was made a pretext for his owa assas- 
sination. 





An English Traveller, after describ- 
ing the fete given at Paris in honour of 
the late peace with England, concludes 
with the following anecdote. “ A lusty 
young Frenchman, who, from his head- 
dress a la Titus, 1 shall distinguish by that 
name, escorting a lady, whom on account 
of her beautiful hair, I shall style Berenice, 
stood on one of the hindmost benches.— 





pressions and ideas which he still retained. 
Peter III. affected at his condition, put 
several questions to him; among the rest, 
“ Who are you?”-——“ I am the emperer.” 
© Who put you into prison, then?” —“ Vile, 
wicked people.”—“ Would you like to be 
emperor again?”—‘“ To be sure: why 
not? I should then have fine clothes, and 
servants to wait on me.” But what 
would ‘you do. if you were emperor ?”— 
**I would cut off the heads of all those 
who have wronged me.” Peter III. having 
then asked whence he learned what he 
told him? he answered, that he had it from 
the Virgin and the angels, and began to 
enter into long stories of these pretended 
visions. Though alone, and confined from 
his infancy, he did not appear terrified at 
the sight of the emperor and his officers. 
He examined his dress and weapons with 
much curiosity and pleasure, as a bold 
child would have done. The emperor 
asked him again what he wished for? and 


he answered in his vulgar Russian dialect, | 


“To have more air.” Ungern was left 
some time at Schlusselberg, to gain his con- 
fidence, and find out whether his apparent 
imbecility were only assumed. He was 
soon convinced, however, that it was the 
natural consequence of his mode of life. 
He gave him, from the emperor, a silk 
morning gown. Ivan put it on with trans- 
ports of joy, running about the room, and 
admiring himself as a savage would have 
done who had never been dressed before. 


The beile, habited in a tunic a la Grecque, 
with a species of sandals which displayed 
the elegant form of her leg, was unfortu- 
nately not of a stature sufficiently com- 
manding to see over the heads of the other 
spectators. It was to no purpose that the 
gentleman called out “a bas les cha- 
peaux!”? When the hats were off, the lady 
still saw no better. What will not gallan- 
try suggest to a man of fashionable educa- 
tion? Our considerate youth perceived, 
at no great distance, some persons standing 


on a plank supported by a couple of casks. | 


Confiding the fair Berenice to my care, he 
vanished; but, almost in an instant, he 
re-appeared, followed by two men, bearing 
an empty hogshead, which, it seems, he 
procured from the tavern at the west en- 
trance of the Thuileries. To place the 
cask near the feet of the lady, pay for it, 
and fix her on it, was -e business of a 
moment, Here then she was, like a statue 
on its pedestal, enjoying the double grati- 
fication of seeing and being seen. But, 
for enjoyment to be complete, we must 
share it with those we love. On examing 
the space where she stood, the lady saw 
there was room for two; and accordingly 
invited the gentleman to place himself be- 

side her. In vain he resisted her entreaties ; 

in vain he feared to incommode her. She 
commanded ; he could do no less than 
obey. Stepping up on the beach, he 
thence nimbly sprang to the cask; but, O 





As all his wishes centered in the requisition 


fatal’ catastrophe! while, by the light of the 





‘of more air, Peter II. sent the plan of aj 


| neighbouring clusters of lamps, every one 


—— 
of this sympathising pair, in went the head 
of the hogshead. 

Our till then envied couple fell suddenly 
up to the middle of the leg in the wine-lees 
left im the cask, by which they were bespat- 
‘tered up to their very eyes. Nor was this 
all: being too eager to extricate themselves, 
they overset the cask, and came to the 
ground, rolling in it and its offensive com 
tents. It would be no easy matter to pic- 
ture the ludicrous situation of Citizen Titus 
and Madam Berenice. This being the only 
mischief resulting from their fall, a univer. 
sal burst of laughter seized the surround. 
ing spectators, in which I took so gonsi- 
derable a share, that I could not immedi: 
ately afford my assistance.” 

_ 

George I. King of England, having fre. 
quently experienced the rapacity of the 
Dutch at Helvoetsluys, was, in one of his 
journeys, determined to avoid it by not stop- 
ping there. It was a fine summer day, 
and while the servants were changing the 
horses and stowing his baggage in the 
coach, he stopped at the door of the prin- 
cipal inn, and asked for three fresh eggs, 
which having ate, he inquired what was 
to pay for them? Two hundred florins, 
was the reply. “ How?” cried the as 
itonished Monarch, “ why so! eggs are 
not scarce at Helvoetsluys.” ‘ No,” re- 
plied the landlord, “eggs are not scarce 
here, but kings are.” 

When the unfortunate Queen of Den- 
mark was first confined to the castle of 
Cronsberg, she observed a: poor Englisl 
man, whe had been so long a prisoner, for 
some petty crime, within the same walls, 
that he was employed in-the menial service 
of a turnspit, In this state she saw, and 
pitied him ; she therefore took the first 0c 
casion to speak to the captain of the guard, 
who presided at the castle, to know 
whether she could obtain his liberty: th 
captain answered he would inquire; and 
accordingly next day brought her Majesty 
his discharge. She immediately sent for 
the poor fellow, told him the effects of her 
mediation, avd, after making him a pre 
sent, dismissed him, with these emphatical 
words :—“ Go, and enjoy that Liberty 
which is the peculiar blessing of youl 
country !” 


—— 








A little wealth will suffice us to live well, 








around was admiring the mutual attention 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITBRARY CABINET. 


TO P. B. S. 


@ tell me not of brighter days, 

To nights of tempest oft succeeding ; 
I've seen, too oft, the varied rays 

Of Hope's delusive bow, receding. 


T cannot trust the flickering light, 

Though Fancy’s meteor hues are streaming, 
I've seen, too oft, the darkest night 

Succeed the morning’s brightest beaming. 


I love not joy—and though I wear 

A heariess smile, when friends surround me, 
"Tis but the veil of cankering care, 

Lest proffer’d sympathy might wound me. 


Yet deem me not insensate, cold, 

Nor think I scorn thy friendly feeling, 
Because my lips have never told 

The grief I cherish by concealing. 


The world, with meretricious wile, 
May tempt, but not again deceive me. 
I know her fond and flattering smile 
Pursues to wound, and sooths to grieve me. 


This widow’d heart can never rest 
Secure, in aught that earth has given, 
Nor seeks, nor wishes to be blest, 
Till, purified, it rests in heaven. 


CAROLINE MATILDA. 


FOR THE LADI£S’ LITERARY CABINET. 


QUEENSTON HEIGHTS. 


O’er the towering cliff, and the dark rolling wave, 
The moon's silver radiance was pensively beaming ; 
And the manile of slumber enveloped the brave, 
Who lay where Brittannia’s proud banners were 
streaming. 


Not a sound stole on the lone sentinel’s ear ° 
As he silently watched the bright evening star, 
And mused on the morrow, and thought, With a tear, 
Of home, and of friends o’er the ocean afar. 


But, ere the morning's first ray entrimson’d the sky, 
Each soldier aroused from his cold rocky pillow, 

For the stars of Columbia were waving on high, 
And the shout of her sons was heard on the billow. 


‘They came in their might encircled with glory, 
To win for their country a garland of fame ; 
» !1 Columbia emblazon their story, 


warmed. 


Oh! fierce was the conflict in that dreadful hout 
When Columbians, and Britons were join’d in the 
fray, 
Most terrific, then did the war demon lower, 
Exutlivg m blood as he strode o’er his prey, 


But the battle is o’erthe clarion’s shrilt note, 

No more shall awaken the echoes of death ; 

And now on the gale soft requiems shal) float, 
And fame shall! entwine for each hero a wreath. 
HORENTIUS. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 
Air—The Light-House. 


I saw by the elegant blush of the moon, 
Ere the night-cloud had veil’d it in mourning ; 
The life of the warrior was fading too soon, 
For it seem'd in the bloom of its morning ; 
And then as I gazed on the close of his day, 
I saw no disturbing commotion ; 
For religion's pure gem had shed its bright ray, 
Like the calm of an evening ocean. 


Oh! oft have I thought twas the loveliest sight, 
When death on the valiant was feeding ; 

For it could not robe his fond spirit in night, 
Though his frame in its embrace was bleeding. 

O no! for I caught from his eyes placid gleam, 
The sweetness of dying emotion ; 

Where virtue was glancing tranquillity’s beam 
On the calm of hope’s languid otean. 


And cherish God’s influence given, 
And have every ray of thine unhallow’d breath 
Made pure in the Temple of Heaven. 
Go, ask like the penitent soul of the brave, 
The inspiring meed of devotion, 
Which gives us a victory over the grave, 
Like the calm of an evening ocean. 
NEW-YORK BARD. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS M*** A** Re***, 


Oh! 'tis bliss to know a Jesu’s charms, 
While here below ; 
Which can hush the bosom’s wild alarms, 
And sooth its wo :-—+ 
Such tender bliss, 
Kind heaven, at this, 
Let in this bosom shine ; 
And as I tread life’s dark bewildering maze, 
My heart be thine ; 
And when death extinguishes the blaze, 
Heaven be mine. 


Ev'ry transient ray of earth combined, 
Cannot impart, 
One ray to clate a virtuous mind, 
With all their art ; 
’Tis Jesus’ name 
Inspires the flame 
That glows within this soul 
Let despairing hell essay in vain, 
With its control, 
To mar its blest interminable reign 
virtue’s goal. 
7 st? F. W. R. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


| TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


Once more I wake my slumbering lyre, 
Since its wild notes are dear to thee, 
And fond affection would inspire 
A strain of answeriag melody. 














O ye! who wont smile in the dark hours of death, | 


| 


\\ 
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But ‘tis a wild and wayward thing, 
And one sad air will still pervade it ; 
If hope one moment sweeps its string 
The next, a deeper gloom will shade it. 


Yet in my youth's romantic hours 
It oft a gleam of rapture threw 

Across my path, which Hope, with flowers 
From Faney’s garland, loved to strew. 


Ah! Hope’s delusive dreams were vain, 
And Fancy’s sunbright smile is clouded, 

While Memory points, with ceaseless pain, 
To where my blighted joys are shrouded 


Oh, 'twere a dreary world indeed, 
If all our prospects here were ended ; 
If Hope could claim no brighter meed, 
And Fuith no fairer hopes extended. 


Yes, we may meet—and those we've loved, 
In brighter, purer realms than this ; 
From every earthly care removed, 
And share, at last, a home of bliss. 
HARRIET 
(One mo 
€OR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MARY A—. 
BY 3. T. MAYO. 


Ah Mary! ’tis true, I once loved thee dearly, 
I thought thee the fairest and best of the fair, 
But, Mary! the bosom that loved thee sincerely, 
Is the dwelling of sorrow, the home ot despair. 


For thou hast been cruel, and, Mary, I've proved thet 
Though lovely, yet false, and deceitful as fair ; 

I happy had been if I never had loved thee— 
I'm the victim of madness—the child of despair ' 


How oft, while you biush'd at the tender confession, 
You said that you loved me—I believed you sincere 

O! stilt Lremember each loving expression, 
They heighten my sorrow—increase my despair. 


Farewell, thou false one—yes, farewell for ever ! 
Hard; hard is the fate that compels us to part ; 
But can I forget thee ? no, never, no, never ; 
Thy name is toodeeply engraved on my heart. 
S oenienindenl 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 


TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


| By him who said he believed she was always hapyr;.”” 


Has poignant grief assail'd thy heart, 
And sent its jav’lin to the core? 
Unwilling still with thee to part, 
Still does it strive to wound thee more: 


With light to cheer, and friends to bless, 
And grace to Jead thy blameless way, 
Will that intruder be a guest, 
To cloud the sunshine of thy day? 


Thy heart a pang had never known, 
Could prudence shield, or virtue save ; 

Nor had thy sorrows wish’d repose, 
Within thy future honour’d grave. 


This cankering grief can only gain, 
Within thy heart, a transient place, 
In heaven above, thou wilt obtain, 
A glorious, endless, deathless peace. 
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BOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO GREEN BANK," 
On the North River. 


— 


Home of my early youth, farewell ! 

And thou, majestic Hudson's swell ; 
Ah! when shall I survey 

Thy waters in their rapid flight, 

Dotted by sails of snowy white, 
And sparkling with the day. 


When shall thy banks of pleasant green, 

Once more by these fond eyes be seen ? 
Return ye cheerful hours ; 

When my young footsteps lightly prest 

The plants that blossom’d on your breast, 
Refresh’d by vernal showers. 


When shal) my ravish’d eyes behold 

The mountain summits, broad and bold, 
Laved by the Hudson's stream? 

Now robed in mists, now bright and clear, 

Those heaven aspiring bills appear, 
Smote by the solar beam. 


When shall these eyes, transported, view 
The sea-fowl, in his realm of blue, 
Amid the blaze of day ? 
Or sinking from his high descent, 
Deep in thy waters plunge, intent 
To catch his finny prey ? 


When shall I see the solar light 
Sink down beneath yon mouniain height, 
In all his grand attire ? : 
And seems, to Fancy’s wondering view, 
A giant in the realm of blue, 
Crown’d with an orb of fire ? 


These were the dear delights of home ; 
Though far away my footsteps roam, 
The mountain and the hill, 
Touched by remembrance, often rise 
In all their grandeur te my eyes, 
And haunt my memory still. 


MARTIN. 


Elk Ridge, near Baltimore, Dec. 1820. 


— 
From the Baltimgre Morning Chronicle. 
-LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


When Love was young—a smiling boy, 
Came bounding to the truant’s side ; 

Let me your friendship once enjoy, 
And I renounce the world, he cried. 


Pleased with the stranger's fond address, 
O welcome to my arms, he said— 
He gave him first a sweet caress, 


Then made him partner of his. bed. 


These smiling boys together grew— 
So near alike in shape and skin, 

In motions, gestures, and in hue, 
That,allthe world-believed them twin. 


Love lent his bow and arrows too, 
And told the stranger to departy 
In quest of sport—away he flew, 
The game he sought was woman's heart. 





* A country seat at Greenwich, about one quarter of 


a mile above the State Prison. - 











But e’er the urchin bent his bow, 

For mischief-strung was every joint ; 
On woman meditating wo, 

He poison’d every arrew’s point. 


I will not tell the pains and fears, 
In female hearis so often found ; 

The sleepless nights, the sighs and tears, 
These are the venom of the wound. 


And sorrowing Love, though he has tried, 
To cleanse his shafts with all his skill ; 

I see—I see, has often cried, 
A remnant of the poison still. 


TO ANNA MARIA. 


Know, ungrateful, still I love thee ; 
Thy image on my heart is stampt ; 

Yet when honour would not stay thee, 
Scorn has all its lustre dampt. 

For thy child 1 will not curse thee, 

Though a mother thou may’st not be. 


Go, seducer! vengeance never, 
If she thirst, shall want her fill : 

Go! but say, can conscience ever 
Bid thy sorrow’s peace, be still, 


Go! blest in a youth’s embraces, 
Thou shalt curse the unhallow’d tie ; 

God, whose work the deed disgraces, 
Sees the sacrilege on high. 


Go! and if the unholy union, 
Smiling, prattling infants bless, 

Think on them in self-communion, 
Whose only heirship is distress. 


Go! and if no more-delaying, 
Vengeance burst upon thy head, 
Think, O, think not then of praying, 

Oaths are broke, and hope is fled. 


Heaven abandoned, when thou diest, 
Then thou never can dissemble - 
Go! and when near death thou liest, 
Thou shalt think ef me and tremble, 
PALM. 
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Mr. J. C. Stedman, is appointed agent for the La- 
pies’ Lirerary’Capinet, in Raleigh, (N. C.)— 
Subscribers in that place will please make immediate 
payment to him. 


FEMALE ASSISTANCE SOCIETY. 


This useful and benevolent institution has again ap- 
pealed to the liberality of the public, through the aid 
of a number of young gentlemen, who propose to 
give an Entertainment, to consist of select Reeitations 
and Song's, this evening, at Washington-Hall. From 
tue known ability and talents of the young gentle- 
inen, who have voluntarily stepped forward to relieve 
the sufferings of the poor, at this inclement season, we 
venture to predict that the lovers of rational and re- 
lined entertainment, will be highly gratified. 

It is honourable to the feelings of young gentlemen, 
when the talents they would not exhibit for pecuniary 
purposes are thus offered to the aid of a philanthropic 
and Christian Institution: “ The Female Assistance 
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| Society” has often experienced the munificence of g 


| benevolent public, and we confidently hope their pre- 
| sent appeal will not be in vain. By attending ay 
| Washington-Hall this evening, ladies and gentlemen 
| may find, at once, their taste gratified with Correct 
| and elegant Recitation and Music, and the best fee]. 
\ings of the heart, by enabling the Socie 
| food, clothing, and fuel, into the desolate 
of poverty. 
The following is the order of the Entertainment.— 
Part L. Introductory Address, by an Amateur, Reci- 
| tation—The Bugle, (written by S. W oodworth,) by an 
Amateur. Song—The Tear of Gratitude, (written lop 
| the occasion by S. Woodworth,) Mr. Singleton, Re. 
citation—The Sailor and Player, by an Amateur. 
Song—Flow on thou Shining River, Mrs Meline, 
(who has kindly volunteered her services.) Recita- 
tion— Alexander's Feast, by an Amateur. do.—The 
| Razor Seller, by do. Song—Is there a Heart tha: 
never Loved, Mr. Singletop. Part II. Recitation— 
Mariner's Dream, by an Amateur. do.—Selim’s So- 
\liloquy, by do. do.—Spirit of Contradiction, by a 
| Gentleman. Song—Love has Eyes, Mr. Singleton 
Recitation—Battle of Hohenlindeu, by a Boy seven 
years of age. Song—The Love Letter, Mrs, Meline. 
Recitation— Anthony's Funeral Oration, by an Ama 
teur. Song—On thiscold Flinty Rock, Mr. Singleton 
Part Iff. Recitation—Extract (rom Marmion, by an 
Amateur. Song—The blind Boy, Mrs. Meline. Re- 
citation—Neweastle Apothecary, by an Amateur 
Song—Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, Mr. Single- 
ton. Ode tothé American Volunteers, by an Amateur, 
Tickets at 50 cents, to admit a gentlemen and lady, 
to be had ai the bar of Washington-Hall, at the of- 
fice of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, No. 2 Dey-st 
at the City-Hotel; at E. Bliss’ Bookstore, 208 Broad- 
way; at Clayton & Kingsland’s Bookstore, 100 do. 
and at the Pearl-street Circulating Library, 294 1-2 
Pearl, opposite Beekman-street. 
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In the “ Feast of the Poets,” in last week's Cabi- 
net, the word at was incorrectly inserted instead of on: 


“ ’Tisknown at Parnassus—and why should it not? 
That the Muses all smile ON the American S——tt.” 
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MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. M-. 
Power, Mr James Shea, to Miss Mary Ann Finae- 
gan, both of this city. 

On Tuesday enveing, 25th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
M’Clelland, John C. Hegeman, Esq. to Miss Sareh 
D. Cunningham, both of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. C. 
Bork, Mr. Joseph M’Cutchan, of Newburgh, to Mis 
Sarah See, of this city. 

Same day, at Grace Church, by the Rev. Mr. De- 
lancy, Mr. John Agg, of Burlington, (N. J.) to Miss 
Elizabeth G. Blackford, daughter of Mr, Edward 
Blackford, of this city. 

At Newark, (N. J.) on the 25th inst,j ajes pt 
Mr. Bayard, Benjamin Whitaker, 4 hey 


———— 





Suddenly, on Sunday evening, 24h inst. Mr,El)+! 
Warner, aged 45. 

On Tuesday, 26th inst. Miss Eliza Ann Bogert) 
aged 8 years, daughter of Albert Bogert: 

At Rhinebeck, on the 19th inst after a short illnes*; 
Mrs. Emma C. consort of F. A. Livingston, Esq, 








aged 21, 
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